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FEDERAL ST. BAPTIST CHURCH 
BOSTON. 

The corner stone of this Church was 
laid Sept. 25, 1826; dedicated July 18, 
1827; Church organized, July 16, 1827. 
The dimensions of the meeting house are 
86 feet in length, and 74 in breadth. Ex- 
ternally it has nothing attractive, but its in- 
terior is commodious and elegant. It hasa 
basement story, containing a large and 
convenient lecture room, a young men’s 
vestry and library room, handsomely fitted 
up, two small vestry rooms, and a large 
Sunday School room, 70 feet long, and ar- 
ranged with extraordinary adaptation to its 
object. There are 117 pews on the lower 
floor, and 34 in the gallery. 








Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL, 


THE ELIZABETH ISLANDS. 


Should a man chance to be in the vicin- 
ity of Falmouth, Mass. and have a strong 
propensity for a pleasant walk, and the phy- 
sical energy to make it a ramble of six or 
seven miles, let him put a couple of six- 
pé#ces into the hands of one of the juve- 
ni!!t boat-men at Wood’s Hole, and in a few 
mitiutes he shall be landed on the island of 
Nanamesset; the first of that chain of is- 
lands called the Elizabeth Islands, being 
the southern boundary of Buzzard’s bay. 
This island contains three hundred and 
sixty acres, fifty of which are wood land. 
It constitutes one farm, which is sufficient 
to keep twenty cows and an hundred 
sheep. A walk of a mile and a quarter 
brings you to a narrow arm ofthe sea, 
which separates this from the next island. 
The tide runs with great violence through 
this narrow strait. Our pedestrian will be 
entertained as he may pause at the bridge 
by a variety of delightful scenery. 

The next island is Onkatomka, or, Un- 
kateme, our Indian ancestors not being 
concerned about the philological troubles 
of their successors. This contains ninety 
one acres. A narrow strait, like the one 
last mentioned, separates it from Nashaun, 
the largest and the most valuable of the 
Elizabeth Islands. This island is seven 
and an half miles long, and a mile and a 
quarter broad, and contains. five thousand 
five hundred and sixty acres. As the trav- 
eller emerges from the shady and pleasant 
wood road, and proceeds towards the west, 
his attention is arrested by the Mansion 
house, a handsome structure with a piazza 
upon three sides, situated upon a command- 
ing eminence, and while its elevated posi- 
tion furnishes a great variety of delightful 
agenery, it is itself an object distinguished 
for many.miles: by vessels on, the Bay, and 











from its neighboring continent. The Man-- 
sion house was erected in 1810, by Hon. 
James Bowdoin, son of Gov. Bowdoin, and 
has been the summer residence of memb rs 
of that family, or of agents having the care 
of the property, from that time to the present. 

The Elizabeth Islands were originally 
granted to the Mayhews, together with 
Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, by the 
agent of Lord Sterling, in 1641, and this 
grant was subsequently ratified under a 
commission from the Duke of York, by 
Francis Lovelace, Governor General of 
New York in 1671. The Mayhews seem 
to have purchased out the Indian titles, and 
to have held possession of the property un- 
til 1682, when it passed into the hands of 
Wait Winthrop, grandson of the first goy- 
ernor of Mass. It continued in the Win- 
throp family till 1730, when it was convey- 
ed by John Winthrop (son of Wait) to 
James Bowdoin. A third of the estate hav- 
ing been sold to the Lechmore family, of 
the remaining two thirds, one third was set 
off, after James Bowdoin’s death, to his son 
William, and the other third to his son 
James, afterwards Gov. Bowdoin, who died 
in Boston in 1790. John and William 
Bowdoin having obtained the above men- 
tioned divided third, the whole property 
came into the hands of that family, and has 
been, or at least the largest part of it, in 
their hands since 1760. The late Hon. 
James Bowdoin, only son of the Governor, 
received at the death of his father one half 
of the estate, and having married his consin 
Sarah, the only daughter and heir of Wil- 





liam Bowdoin, came into possession of the 
other half. 
the property was left to his nephew James, 
the son of Sir John and Lady Temple, 
upon condition of his taking the name of 
Bowdoin. (Lady Temple was Gov. Bow- 
doin’s daughter.) He complied with the 
condition and was called James Temple 
Bowdoin. After his death in Oct. 1842, 
the Trustees of Bowdoin College instituted 
a suit in law, claiming the property as resi- 
duary legatees under the will of the uncle, 
James Bowdoin, to the exclusion of James 
Temple Bowdoin. There was the prospect 
of a protracted and expensive law-suit, and 
eminent counsel were engaged on both 
sides. But an amicable arrangement has 
been effected, Bowdoin College consenting 
to accept of three tenths of the value of the 
property, surrendering all claim upon the 
remainder. Since this compromise, the 
island has been sold for $20,000, a sum 
very far below its real value, and is owned 
by William W. Swain, Esq. of New Bed- 
ford, and Jonathan M. Forbes of Boston. 
These wealthy and enterprizing gentlemen, 
propose various important improvements, 
and especially will endeavor to advance the 
agricultural interest of the estate. 

From the Mansion House westward, for 
about two and a half miles, the road passes 
through a forest, not dense, but abounding 
with some of the noblest beech and oak 
trees New England can furnish. A walk 
through these solitudes in a pleasant day in 
October, when ‘‘ Autumn’s sere leaf” is 
falling, if one is a lover of nature, is a lux- 
ury well worth all;the pains it may take to 
reach this part of the island. Such a lover 
of nature shall pass, now through a prairie- 
like opening in the woods; giving him the 
cheering presence of flocks and herds, with 
here and there a glimpse of the Vineyard 
Sound on the one hand, and Buzzard’s Bay 
on the other. And a. little onward, he 
shall find himself descending a valley where 
the thickest foliage enveloping his path, 
shall make a twilight most grateful for so- 
ber musings, and where the’ venerable 
trees, which the woodman have spared to 
enjoy a good old age, cast their shadows 
around him, and allure him to, meditations, 
which a good conscience may make emir, 
nently profitable. 


By the Hon. James Bowdoin, | 





Emerging from the woods, the traveller 
enters a region in which there is scarce a 
tree from the northern to the southern 
shore of the island, one which the wind 
sweeps with no opponent to say, “‘ Why do 
ye so?’ and now if he wishes comfortably 
to reach the light-house at Tarpaulin Cove, 
just rising into view, he must button up 
well his overcoat, and grasp his staff more 
firmly, for an October afternoon in this 
open part of the island usually provides a 
specimen of what Boreas can do, in the 
line of furnishing chills and vigorous blasts 
for all his customers. A religious family is 
located at the light-house, and a kind and 
cordial welcome they are ever ready to give 
the visitor of this unfrequented region. 
The keeper of the light has been here 
some five and twenty years, was the loser 
of a limb at the well known Dartmoor pris- 
on massacre, and has been knocked about 
the ocean in all sorts of perils and hard- 
ships, but is now passing the evening of his 
life quietly in the bosom of a numerous 
and happy family which, in this retirement, 


‘he is apparently successfully training up 


for a better world. If the traveller be a 
minister of the gospel, nothing is more con- 
genial to the family than a religious ser- 
vice, the preaching of a sermon being a 
rare affair in these outskirts of terra firma. 

From some of the eminences of this is- 
land, extensive prospects are enjoyed. As 
you look South, that great highway of the 
Northern coasting trade, Vineyard Sound, 
lies at your feet, sprinkled over with pass- 
ing vessels of every description. At the 
southern barrier of the Sound, six and 
eight miles distant, rises the island of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, dotted here and there with 
farm-houses, dimly seen in the distance, 
and terminating in that bold and romantic 
cliff, Gay Head, surmounted with its light- 
house, the common and most valuable ap- 
pendage of the more important eminences 
of this part of the coast. Northward and 
Westward opens that broad and beautiful 
sheet of water, Buzzard’s Bay. The va- 
rious villages which line its coast are prom- 
inent ‘points in the outline; New Bedford 
especially, by the number and snowy white- 
ness of its houses, being a chief object of 
attraction. 

The Elizabeth Islands are a very valuable 
property, situated as they are in the midst 
of a very dense population, and in the very 
thoroughfare of commercial navigation. 
The Nantucket and New Bedford Steam- 
boat passes daily within a stone’s cast of 
the Northern shores. They would long 
since have contained a large number of in- 
habitants, but for the fact that the Bow- 
doin family have declined selling the land. 
About 2500 sheep, from 80 to 100 head of 
cattle, and about 20 horses are now kept 
upon the islands. There is a vast amount 
of valuable wood, mostly beech and oak, 
with some maple and cedar in the swamps. 
For many years past, parties of gentlemen 
have here enjoyed the pleasures of the 
chase, there being several hundred deer 
upon the island. They are carefully pre- 
served from extinction, for the purpose of 
perpetuating this relic of old English Inx- 
ury. 

The Mansion House on Nashaun is 
about 15 miles from New Bedford, which 
lies in a N. W. direction ; Newport West, 
45 or 50 miles; Edgarton S, E. 15 miles; 
Falmouth town E. N. E. 6° miles, Wood- 
ville 2 miles, and New York 230 ‘miles, 
W. by S. . 

We doubt not the present owneis of .this 
estate will not spare what wealth aad good 
taste will enable them to execute in improv- 
ing in every point of view, these beautiful 
islands. Here is a noble field for the dis- 
play of what skill and energy can do, in 
developing the resources of the soil, and 
rendering the already delightful scenery of 
the’ islands, still more delightful.’ As a 








healthy summer residence, combining ro- 
mantic and sequestered paths through no- 
ble forests, with extended views of the 
ocean, the continent and neighboring is- 
lands ; embracing too, the varied pleasures 
of gunning and fishing, and all within a 
few hours distance of the capitol, and other 
large towns of New England; in view of 
such facts we must say, the Elizabeth Is- 
lands are not exceeded by any part of our 
Northern coast. May the spirit of the 
pious Mayhews, the original owners, rule in 
the hearts of all who have residence or 
possession; and “the isles shall be glad 
thereof.” H. 




















ORIGINAL, 


GOING TO SCHOOL. 


Mary Leonard was a little New York 
girl who was spending the summer in the 
country with her aunt, and going to school. 
As she was tying her bonnet one morning, 
she said, ‘“O! I do wish I was back in 
New York again, the walk to school was 
so delightful. One meets there with so 
many people, and the shop windows are so 
gay, and the streets are so lively with car- 
riages and omnibuses; while here there is 
nothing to be seen or heard.” 

‘*T wonder how you can say so, Mary,” 
said her little cousin, Helen, ‘‘ I am sure 
I think the walk is delightful, I always feel 
like skipping and dancing the whole way ; 
but when-I was in New York, I was half 
crazed with the noise and hubbub; and 
there were such crowds of disagreeable 
people, and so many unpleasant things to 
look at, I heartily wished myself back 
again.” 

“‘T wish,” said Mary, “that I could see 
some of your beautiful things.” 

“T don’t know how it is that you can 
open your eyes without seeing them,” said 
Helen. 

“I keep my eyes open as well as other 
people,” retorted Mary, “‘ and if there was 
anything worth seeing, I should certainly 
see it,” 

The little girls both began to look red, 
and to feel a little angry, when Helen’s sis- 
ter Lucy, who was five years older than 
they were, came into the room, and said 
with a bright, pleasant smile, ‘“ Pray, 
young ladies, will you permit me to walk 
to school with you this morning? I wish 
to take the fresh air, and I shall be delight- 
ed with yonr company.” The little girls 
recovered their temper in a moment. 
There was something so kind in Lucy’s 
voice, and so good-natured in her smile, 
that they were quite irresistible. It would 
have been hard work to quarrel where 
Lucy was. 

‘Stop a moment,” said Helen, as they 
were in the court yard, ‘‘I must make upa 
bouget for the school-mistress.”’ 

“And so will I, too,” said Mary. So 
they gathered white and red roses, and 
pinks, and convolvulus, and Lucy gave 
them some sprigs from geraniums which 
were standing in pots, and they each form- 
ed a pretty, little bouquet. “Do you go 
directly to school?” enquired Lucy. 

“Ol! no. My aunt. sends us off three 
quarters. of, an- hopr ,vefdxe school-time, 
whick she wishes us to spend in the open 
air; but I, am, sure,tep,.minutes would be 


.|-enough; sere, is nothing to be seen but 


vhose aingy vld rocks, and I am tired of 
them.” ; 

They were just then going past a little 
clump. of bushes. ‘‘ What. is that flutter- 
ing and chirping?’ said Lucy, 

The, children went up on tiptoe and 
peered into the bushes. They saw a dear 
little robin’s nest, with three smooth spot- 
ted eggs, lying in the bottom of it. ‘Oh 
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how pretty,” said Helen, ‘but we won't 
touch them, will we, Mary? we will just 
take a peep at them, and then twine the 
branches together, so that the boys shall 
not see it; and we will bring some crumbs 
for the robin every day, and some cherries, 
won’t we, Mary?” 

“Yes,” said Mary. “T’ll leave part of 
my biscuit now;” and she crumbled a lit- 
tle piece on the grass under the nest. 
“© We will call this our robin, and this shall 
be our robin’s nest; and we won’t let any 
body touch it, nor come near it, till the 
little birds are out of the shell and have 
learned to fly.” ; 

Presently, they came to a low bridge 
which crossed a pretty brook. Lucy 
stopped on the bridge. “ Pray Lucy, what 
are you looking at?” inquired Mary. 

“T am seeing how bright the golden 
sands look in the bottom of the brook; 
and how prettily the lights and shadows 
crinkle through the water. And see what 
a quantity of pretty flowers grow on its 
margin. I wish I had some of them.” 
The two little girls ran down the bank, and 
gathered each a handful of flowers, iris and 
cardinal flowers, and Lucy made a bou- 
quet which they declared to be prettier 
than those they had brought from the gar- 
den. They walked on. 

“What a beautiful pile of rocks that is 
before us,” said Lucy. ‘‘ How prettily the 
sides are stained with lilac and green and 
brown, and what a fantastic old pine tree 
that is@mthe top. What a nice picture it 
would make. I wish you would lend me 
your porcelain slate and pencil for a few 
minutes, Mary.” Mary took them from 
her straw school-basket, and Lucy sat down 
upon a bank and began to sketch the pile 
of rocks. As she did so, she gave a kind 
of playful lecture on drawing, to the little 

irls. 
vite I must begin,” said she, ‘ with a line 
for the bottom of the rocks, not straight, 
because they go up and down, here and 
there. Now I observe that the pile of 
rocks is about half as high as it is broad ; 
and here is a sharp point, and there is a 
round outline. Here is a monstrous crev- 
ice, and there is a great crack; and here 
is a queer, one-sided stone with some 
bushes growing round it; and on the very 
top is the old pine tree, with its rough 
trunk, and scarecrow branches. Here a 
line and there a dot, and now for the shad- 
ing; the straight lines, and the cross lines, 
and the zigzag lines. Here it must be 
left light for the sun shines brightly upon 
it; and there it must be dark for it is in 
shadow, and those great cracks must be 
almost black; and I must not forget the 
little tufts of grass and flowers springing 
up here and there. Now, how do you like 
my picture?” 

Helen thought it was pretty, but Mary 
was in an ecstacy. It seemed to her like 
magic. ‘O! how I should like to draw 
from nature; and how pretty these ‘rocks 
look to me now. Do let me try to draw 
them.” 

Lucy advised her to begin with a single 
stone, or bush, or flower. “‘ Try that little 
crooked tree.” Mary looked at it very at- 
tentively, and then she tried to draw it. 
She got the trunk and branches very well, 
but when she came to the foliage it looked 
stiff and unnatural; “My branches look 
just like cabbage heads,” said she. Lucy 
took her pencil, and showed her on the 
corner of her slate, just the kind of lines 
she ought to make, and after that, she suc- 
ceeded admirably. She really made avery 
pretty little tree. “She could not express 
her pleasure at her own success. “ Moth- 
er always said I had a genius for drawing ; 
and now, I intend to draw something every 
day, and you shall tell me what is wrong.” 
Lucy promised she would, and then they 
went on. 

The school house stood just the other 
side of a little wood, which they had to 
pos through. Whien they had got about 

alfway through; the "wood, .they saw a 
grey squirrel run, ip: the ‘traak of ¢ tree; 
and seat himself on one’ of: the ‘lower 
branches. “‘O!:what a :pretty creature. 


I wonder if he woidd run away if we were: 


to go nearer. Let us try.” “So‘they step- 
ped carefully over the grass and leaves until 
they got near the squirrel who seemed quite 
tame, and peered at them very knowingly 
out of his little, grey eyes, as he sat knaw- 
ing at an acorn. “ Only see his little sharp 
teeth,” said Mary, ‘and how cunning he 
looks sitting there with his’ broad, flat tail 


rising up on his head like a feather. He 
seems to be a happy little creature. Don’t 
you think he is, Lucy?” 

“* Yes,” said Lucy, ‘‘ and every nook and 
corner of the woods and fields is full of in- 
nocent little creatures, which a kind Prov- 
idence has made to live and be happy.” 

‘**T never saw them,” said Mary ; “‘where 


are they? I can see nothing now, but this 
squirrel.” 

“Listen,” said Lucy. ‘‘Do you hear 
nothing ?” 


“‘T hear some birds singing. O! I for- 
got the birds. Yes, there are plen.y of, 
them, and happy enough they are.” 

‘*Can you hear nothing else?” 

“Nothing but a confused sound as if a 
thousand crickets and catydids, and grass- 
hoppers were singing together.” 

‘Which in truth they are. They are 
on every side of you, and under your feet, 
singing away as merrily as can be. But 
do you hear nothing else ?” 

“T hear the bleating of lambs,” said 
Helen, “ and the peeping of frogs from yon- 
der brook. Let us go to the brook.” 
They did so, and looking attentively into 
the deepest places, they saw that it was 
filled with pretty little fishes, darting and 
playing about. 

“*Oh how pretty?’ said Mary, “and 
how happy they seem to be too, although 
they do not make a noise. But what is 
that? Is it possible that it is the school 
bell? We must run. 
Lucy, kind Lucy, sweet Lucy ; Good bye!” 

The next morning, the girls did not wait 
to be urged off to school, they were ready 
ten minutes before the time; for, as Mary 
said, she longed to see if the little robin’s 
nest was safe; and she wished very much 
to try a little corner of the clump of rocks ; 
and to gather some cardinal flowers and 
iris. _‘‘ And then you know, Helen, we are 
to look for the squirrel and carry him some 
nuts. And I want to find a catydid. which 
my aunt says is such a curious creature. 
And I wish to take another peep at the 
fishes to see if there are any like those in 
the book that Lucy showed us last evening. 
I really do not think we shall ever find the 
walk to school dull again; do you Helen?” 

** No, indeed.” S. S. A. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE CAMP OF NAPOLEON. 


Read Alison’s deeply interesting work, 
the history of Europe, or any of the nu- 
merous works, which embrace the history 
and results of the French revolution. 
There appeared upon that terrific theatre of 
human action, an host of men of surprising 
genius, talent and energy, called forth by 
the amazing excitement of the times, and 
arrayed by the master spirit of that age, 
Napoleon, under his banners. We refer 
now particularly to his marshals and gen- 
erals. And in no one point did Napoleon 
shine more conspicuously, than in selecting 
the eminent men who were his companions 
in arms, 
wonderful. The history of the triumphs of 
his chosen favorites, proclaims the wisdom 
of his judgment. 

But while the characters of these emi- 
nent men pass in review, and their courage, 
their sagacity, their heroic and supreme de- 
votion to their master, and the amazing 
success that crowned their efforts is pon- 
dered, the question steals upon the pious 
mind to what destiny did their moral char- 
acters bear them. Weigh them in the 
balance of the divine word, and what a 
melancholy result. “We look for righ- 
teousness but behold oppression; for judg- 
ment, and behold a cry.” We look over 
their whole history in vain, for any linea- 
ments of moral character that can give any 
hope of their future connexion with the just. 

he infidelity and sensualism of the Rev- 
olution poured its baleful influences over 
*théng, sand mAde them eminently without 
:God-and without hope. 

Most “of these men have already gone 
“mte-.Eternity. It is noticeable in what 
inanner, fmany of them have left the world. 
Berthier committed suicide. Desiax was 
killed in battle. Bessieres, do. Junot be- 
came insane, and died by suicide. Kleber 
was assassinated in Egypt. Lannes was 
killed in battle. Moreau, do. Murat was 
shot as atraitor. Ney,do. Pichegue was 





His penetration of character was+ 





assassinated in prison, These men died as, 


they h d lived. They were cut off in the 
full career of guilt. They were the de- 
spisers of that holiness without which no 
man can see the Lord. Most of these men 
were steeped in vice. Many of them were 
agents of the most frightful accumulation of 
the guilt and misery of the world. 

How solemn the reflections attending 
the question, on what theatre are these 
minds acting now? They have not ceased 
to act. The battle field was crimsoned 
with their blood, and they have dropped 
their bodies in the warrior’s grave; but 
there is fervid action of the mind still. The 
theatre of that action is changed, but not 
the reality, and inasmuch as we are divine- 
ly assured that moral character determines 
the condition of the soul hereafter, what a 
sad impression must exist that they know 
no other region of Eternity, than that 
where guilty minds are “hateful and hat- 
ing one another.” 

Had all the talent, energy, zeal and en- 
durance these men displayed for earthly, 
and often for most unworthy ends, been 
employed in advancing the kingdom of 
truth and holiness in the world, what moral 
glory would have adorned their characters, 
and what eminence and honor would the 
cause of righteousness have had in the earth. 
These men employed their energies and 
spilt their blood to set up the power and 
glory of Napoleon their master—but it was 
but a splendid bubble. It has long since 


Good -bye, dear- burst, and their master himself is their as- 


sociate in the retributions of eternity. 
Where are they? What a question. We 
have no authority to give a positive deci- 
sion, but who that ponders deeply the 
principles of God’s moral government, is 
not forced to sad reflections. H. 
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SIEGE OF BOSTON. 


This picture exhibits the town of Bos- 
ton, at the time the British were preparing 
to dislodge the Americans from Bunker 
Hill. The ships are British men-of-war ; 
the boat contains soldiers on their way to 
the scene of conflict. The Americans 
were entrenched on Bunker Hill, and the 
English marching up were repulsed with a 
deadly fire. ‘They retreated. A second 
time they advanced, and were driven back 
with great loss. The third time, they suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the Americans. 

Bunker Hill is not seen in the picture. 
It is situated off at the right hand of the 
ships. There is now a very high stone 
Monument erected there to commemorate 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Many lives were lost in this horrid fight. 
Does it not make you shudder, my children, 
to think of such a wholesale system of mur- 
der as this fact reveals? War is a wick- 
ed—a terrible thing. The Gospel is decid- 
edly opposed to war, and every follower of 
the blessed Lord Jesus Christ should use 
his utmost influence against it. He teaches 
us a religion of peace and love. 

Children should therefore learn to abhor 
war. They should not “ play soldiers,” as 
they call it; when dressing up in straps 
and feathers, with drum, and sticks for 
guns, they parade about the streets. Such 
play gives them the soldier’s spirit, and 
ought not to be encouraged. The best 
soldiers are those of Jesus Christ, who 
fight sin, whose weapons are love, prayer, 
faith, watchfulness, and the like. All such 
will conquer at last, and wear a crown of 
Eternal glory: which God the righteous 
judge shall give in the last day. 

S. S. Messenger. 
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ORIGINAL, 


WHERE SHALL I GO TO CHURCH 
TO-DAY.—NO. I. , 


“Mother,” said Ellen Merton, putting 
her head in at the half-open door of her 
mother’s room, with her bonnet and shawl 
on, and almost wild with delight. ‘ Father 
says the Caledonia has arrived, and he has 
come for me to go and meet Emily Cush- 
ing.” She only waited to catch her moth- 
er’s approving smile, and hastened down 
stairs, saying “dear, dear Emily.” A 
quick step soon brought them to the wharf, 
and a moment more the girls had met, as 
the best of friends meet, after a separation 
of more than a year. Mr. Cushing had 
been visiting friends in Europe, with his 
wife and daughter, and was now going di- 
rectly, a few miles into the country, to re- 
pair and refit a summer residence, while 
Emily had accepted an invitation, to spend 
a few weeks with Ellen Merton. Mr. 
Cushing and his wife were Episcopalians, 
and their friends in Europe all Catholics, 
yet they were intimate with many Congre- 
gationalists in the city, especially with ‘Mr. 
Merton’s family ; and the differences of re- 
ligious sentiment seemed to be forgotten in 
the union of social kindly feeling and in- 
tercourse. 

The Sabbath came—a morning clear 
and bright as the soft eyes that gazed upon 
its quiet beauty from Ellen Merton’s cham- 
ber. The girls were together, each with 
an arm fondly about the other, leaning over 
the window cill, looking upon the beauti- 
ful garden below. The fragrant exhala- 
tions from the dewy leaves and flowers, 
were not more acceptable to them, than the 
rich incense which ascended from their 
hearts, to Him who clothes the lily of the 
field, and covers the earth with its won- 
drous beauty. Their voices were still 
tremulous, with the tenderness of their 
morning prayer. After a few minutes si- 
lence, Emily said, in a low tone, as if talk- 
ing to herself; ‘* Where shall I go to church 
to-day 1?” 

“We supposed you would go with us,” 
said Ellen, “and will be very happy to 
have you. Will you not?” 

“Oh no, thank you,” she replied. “TI 
must go to my own church, and I was 
thinking how cold and _ heartless, even 
there, my worship would be to-day, com- 
pared with what it would be, were I going 
to the splendid cathedral in which I have 
worshipped for a year past. The moment 
I came in sight of the cross at the top of 
the spire, I felt the kindlings of holy love 
within me, and when my foot touched the 
threshhold of the gorgeous temple, my soul 
was filled with a solemn awe, and adora- 
tion, and I felt as in the immediate pres- 
ence of Jehovah.” 

“T always feel so,” said Ellen, “‘ when I 
enter the house of God any where, andff do 
not see why you should only have Much 
feelings when you enter a cathedral.” 

*‘ Because,” she replied, ‘in a cathedral, 
I am surrounded by every thing that is cal- 
culated to inspire feelings of devotion. I 
cannot turn my eyes any where, without 
meéting something which affects my heart. 
When I see the consecrated water at the 
door, I am reminded of my need of purifi- 
cation, and my heart goes up in prayer to 
God, for that inward cleansing, which shall 
make me pure in his eyes. When I enter, 
large, and elegant paintings are directly 
before me, representing the sufferings of 
the Saviour, in the garden, and on the 
cross, with the precious blood flowing from 
his pierced body, and the enraged Jews all 
about him. Eighteen centuries are at once 
annihilated, and I seem to stand on Calva- 
ry with the Saviour, and to see those scenes 
as they really were. Then the thought of 
the sacrifice, and sufferings of Jesus, brings 
a feeling of humility and penitence, on ac- 
count of the sins from which he died to 
save me, and which caused him so much 
agony. Besides these, are many other 
paintings, of the sufferings of the Apostles, 
and early Christian martyrs, who died for 
the cause of the truth. These tell me how 
indolent and thoughtless I am, in extending 
Christianity. Then in every arch and 


corner, and many other places, all over the 
house, are standing statues of the saints, 
which remind me of their moral excellence, 
and make me wish to imitate them. And 
I cannot tell you, how much the ascending 
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incense makes me feel the efficacy of 
prayer; and the music too, so rich, and 
exalting, so unlike our best music here; oh 
Ellen, no one can help feeling devotional, 
in such a place.” ; 

“Emily,” said Ellen with a tone of so- 
lemnity, and sorrow, (for she was deeply 
affected by the error of her friend.) “‘ Emi- 
ly, excitement is not devotion; and I am 
afraid you have mistaken your enthusiasm, 
and the emotions kindled by the paintings, 
statuary, architecture, and music, for the 
pure anu holy worsnip of God. 1 fear you 
have} mistaken the form for the spirit of 
godliness. Do not deceive yourself, Emi- 
ly. It seems to me, that the true Chris- 
tian, might offer as pure and sincere a 
heart, and as acceptable worship to God, 
in a house of plain and simple structure, 
as in the gorgeous temple of the Roman 
Catholics. Why not, Emilv? The pure 
worship of the ancient Israelites, was offer- 
ed upon an altar of unhewn stone.” 

Emily was silent, she had {been led by 
the remarks of her friend, to ask herself a 
question of fearful and eternal interest. 
“Am I not then a Christian, that I can- 
not worship my Maker, ,in spirit and in 
truth, without these external aids? Is the 
emotion excited by these sensible objects, 
no part of the pure worship of God?” 
And she felt that these were questions 
which her reason and conscience must an- 
swer. Her heart was open to conviction, 
and she already began to feel, that the sim- 
ple worship of the unornamented chapel, 
where Ellen had invited her to go, with her 
people, was safer, and in better keeping 
with the spirit and simplicity of the gospel. 
“JT wAll go with you, Ellen to-day,” she 
said, and she could say no more. Warm 
tears of gratitude started from Ellen’s eyes, 
as she said, ‘“‘ Thank you, dear Emily, so 
do; and I hope I pray that your mind may 
be enlightened, and you may feel that 
spiritual worship is not bowing to the 
images of saints, or the painting of the Sa- 
viour, whose agonies upon the cross, no 
pencil can describe.” And she added with 
much solemnity, ‘‘Oh Emily, come away 
from all that makes a part of the Roman 
Catholic religion; let us fly from all their 
practice; let us fear to adopt in our reli- 
gion, the least degree of the sentiment of 
that unholy church. Let us fear to yield 
in a single point, to their hypocrisy and su- 
perstition; for I fear that many, even among 
professing Christians, are deceiving them- 
selves, and have the mark of the “‘ beast” 
stamped upon their souls, rather than the 
“seal of the spirit.” 

To be Continued, 
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THE VOYAGE. 


“ Against the law! against the law?’’ 
said a little girl, “ Ll dont’t like that ‘ against 
the law.’ ” 

But if our naughty hearts do not like to 
be told that what we wish to do is against 
the law, yet what would become of us if 
God had not made good laws for us to 
keep; if he had not warned us so solemn- 
ly thiat we shall be ruined, unless we keep 
these laws! 

In the Book of Proverbs, we read, ‘“* My 
son, keep thy father’s commandment, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother !” 

I will tell you my story toshow you what 
a good law this is. 

About thirty years ago, two little boys 
who lived in the city of New York, used to 
play a great deal together. Their mothers 
had made a law for these boys, that they 
should never play near the river docks, nor 
go into any boats along shore. ‘They 
were too small to manage a boat well, or 
to swim with their clothes on; and so this 
was a very good law. But they were 
tempted one day to forsake it, and now see 
what they got by it. After they had play- 
ed awhile about the dock, they began to 
think how nice it would be to take a sail. 
Now. was the time to have started home, 
out of the reach of the temptation. But 
presently they went near one of the slips of 
the dock (a slip is a kind of lane made in 
the banks of the river for the boats to come 
up into,) and there they saw some large 
planks ‘floating; ‘‘Come Billy,” said 
Thomas, who had gone down to the water’s 
edge, “how nice it would be to paddle 
round the slip on a plank, there can be no 
harm in that!” So Billy and Thomas got 





a bit of board and seated themselves astrad- 
dle upon a plank with their feet in the wa- 
ter. They paddled and paddled round the 
slip and thought it fine fun, though if the 
plank had turned to one side they would 
both probably have been drowned. Pre- 
sently said Thomas, ‘‘ Suppose we try it in 
the river, it goes so nice.” ‘The tide was 
setting out, and so carried them along pret- 
ty swiftly. Billy and Tommy kept their 
tiny paddles going, and ‘Tommy cried out, 
**O Bill, how we do make her go!” But 
he little thought where they were going. 
Sinful pleasure may seem very fine for a 
while, but the end of it is always sorrow 
and often death. On they went at a merry 
pace. Presently, however, Billy looked 
round and saw to his amazement, that they 
were passing Governor’s island, and floating 
out to sea. 

At this they both screamed mournfully ; 
yet they had the presence of mind to keep 
steady on their dangerous horse. On they 
went. But God was better to them than 
they had been to their mothers. A schoon- 
er happened just then to be beating up the 
narrows which led out to the broad deep 
sea. ‘The captain happily saw the sorrow- 
ful voyagers; he sent a boat out,—picked 
them up overjoyed and took them in his 
vessel to the city. 

When the schooner came up to the dock, 
the little law breakers went to the captain 
and thanked him for his goodness. ‘Very 
well,” said he, ‘‘ you’re very welcome, but 
you are not off yet.” 

Upon this he ealled to a sailor,—‘* Tom, 
bring me a rope’s end.” ‘Tom brought it, 
and the captain gave these little boys a 
pretty severe flogging. ‘They knew they 
deserved it. Then the captain helped them 
ashore, saying as he let go their hands, 
‘Your mothers will thank me for whip- 
ping you, as well as for picking you up;” 
and so I am sure they did. 

My son, keep thy father’s commandment, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother. 

There are many men in the world, who 
make just such voyages, and receive the 
same admonitions in pretty much the same 
manner. We would advise all such to re- 
member there is a God, who will not suffer 
his laws to be broken with impunity. 
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A BEAR IN TINNECUM. 


About noon, one day last summer, a 
small wagon, drawn by one horse, was seen 
approaching, on which was placed a red 
cup-board or box, padlocked in front, and 
on its sides was inscribed, in large letters: 
“A Bear!” ‘Tidings of this being imme- 
diately conveyed to the schools, the shops, 
the justice’s offices, and courts of law, the 
whole population were seen pouring forth 
with one consent; and in a few minutes it 
was universally known that there was ‘‘a 
Bear in Tinnecum!” When the admiring 
crowds had come to a stand, and had their 
eyes intently fixed on the red box, the pro- 
prietor, a small, grizzly Yanko Welshman, 
who looked as if he had no head, unlocked 
the door and getting hold of the end of the 
chain, brought out Bruin, and hugged him 
in a fraternal embrace. This coal black 
bear’s name was David, and being fat and 
lazy, his sole occupation was, very much 
against the grain, to climb trees for-a liv- 








ing. This he did as well as any school- 
boy, being instigated thereto by similar in- 
duceme..ts in the rear. His abilities in this 
line were now doubted. Squire Sharkey, 
who had always treated bear stories with 
contempt, shook his head dubiously: ‘ It 
can’t be did, gentlemen,” said he; “ it 
can’t be did.” ‘Davy!’ exclaimed the 
proprietor, shaking the chain, “‘ show the 
gentleman.”’ 

‘To the amazement of the whole crowd, 
the bear immediately scratched his way up 


| the trunk of a small willow, to the first 


branches, when he turned his head round, 
and looked back to know if he might come 
down. ‘Up! up!’’ shouted the master, 
striking the tree with his whip. David fin- 
ished the job by getting among the limbs 
of the tree, where he sat down. ‘It is 
wonderful !” said the Squire, smiling very 
pleasantly, and leading off the donations by 
dropping a five-penny bit into the hat; but 
when the audience looked to him for some 
philosophical solution of the case, he mere- 
ly shook his head with an air of wisdom, 
and exclaimed: ‘The natur’ of the 
beast—the natur’ of ¢he beast!” He then 
in a dignified manner walked away. He 
had scarcely got as far as the town house, 
when several of the crowd came running 
after him in great alarm, to inform him that 
the bear wouldn’t come down. ‘‘ He 
won’t come down!” said they; ‘‘ he won't 
come down!” The real state of the case 
was, that David having been forced up the 
tree on an empty stomach, was resolved to 
stay up out of spite. ‘* What's to be 
done !” exclaimed they, in a breath. “Ay,” 
replied the Squire, getting upon the steps, 
and haranguing the crowd, *‘ what’s to be 
done? You’ve gota bear entailed on you. 
He’s up, is he? Gentlemen, he may stay 
up a year. Who’s to go to church? 
Who’s to go to town-meeting? How are 
the school children to get by, while that 
animal is there?’ said the Squire, raising 
his voice, and speaking with great emo- 
tion: “the wheels of society is as good as 
stopped. I don’t know how to advise you; 
my tellow-citizens, I don’t see how I can. 
To wound him would be extremely danger- 
ous; to let him remain, impossible. It 
may be best to extemporize matters. Let 
us-see what can be done.” 

With this they all turned about, and 
following the Squire, arrived at the tree. 
David was discovered high up, recumbent, 
lolling his lazy head with “a short uneasy 
motion,’’ among the tender branches. He 
resisted entreaties, and occasionally uttered 
an alarming sub-growl, which made the 
crowd roll back. ‘ Davy,” said the owner, 
looking up, and beckoning persuasively ; 
“come down, Davy.’’ 

“*Qo—oo—oo! Boo—oo—oo!” 

‘* He ain’t conducted so since he came 
from Catskill. He’s climbed trees all over 
the United’n States. Come bub! come, 
Dave !” 

““Qo—oo—oo—oo! Boo—oo—oo—oo!” 

“ There!’ said the proprietor, tearing 
off his jacket, and flinging it at the root of 
the tree, ‘‘ [leave it all to you, gentlemen, 
whether I didn’t kindly request him to 
come down, and he warnt willing: now 
David you shall be made to come, if you 
was in the North Pole!” 

With that he commenced climbing the 
tree, grumbling in concord with the bear ; 
but the latter, seeing him come, planted his 
feet together, and like a spit-fire cat, threw 
up his back into a high arch, behind the 
horrible chasm of his mouth. This offen- 
sive attitude not being regarded by his mas- 
ter, he suffered him to approach a little 
nearer, when lifting his right paw he fetch- 
ed him such a rapping benediction over the 
head, that it knocked him flat upon the 
ground. The man was convulsed with 
rage, and on the point of renewing the at- 
tack, when Squire Sharkey stepped up as 
intercessor at this critical moment, and Jay- 


ing his hand upon him, “ My friend,” said. 


he, ‘‘ this will never do. This community 
cannot be put in jeopardy. You must set- 
tle this here matter between you without 
blows. We can’t tolerate fighting in this 
place. Compromise. Yield mutually.” 
The proprietor was fain to consent to 
this. He therefore procured’ some ‘raw 
meat from the shambles, and holding up’ 
the tempting vertebrae, suggested the idea 
of a hearty feast, and of great cracking, to 
the sensual David. ‘The. latter gradually 
let himself down, was put into the cup- 
board, locked up, and ordered out of town. 
The inhabitants, in their great joy at getting 


rid of him, passed a vote that it was “ in- 
expedient forever hereafter, to bring bears 
into ‘Tinnecum.” It is now generally con- 
ceded in Tinnecum that a bear out of the 
woods is a bear out of place. 
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CURE FOR STRIFE. 


A child quarrels with her younger broth- 
er at play. The mother interposes to 
quiet the contention, and then leaves them 
with a sorrowful countenance, which tells 
them that she is displeased, but without 
any direct reproof. The day passes «way ; 
the child forgets the occurrence, and sup- 
poses that the parent has forgotien it. 

When the evening approaches, and the 
calm and sti! hour which precedes the 
time of rest has arrived, and all the excite- i 
meats of the day are allayed, and the moth- 
er, alone with her child, is about to leave it 
for the night, she says, in a serious, but 
kind and gentle tone: *‘ My child, do you 
remember that you were angry with your 
little brother to-day, and that you struck 
him?” The sin thus called to the recol- 
lection, will come up distinctly to view, 
and the fact that the mother remembered 
it so many hours, invests the transaction 
with an importance in the mind of the 
child, which no language could attach to 
it. The time, and the circumstances, too, 
in which it is recalled, open the whole:heart 
to the impression which the parent desires 
to make. ‘‘God saw you do phis, my 
child,” continues the mother}; in a kind but 
serious tone, “and he is much displeased 
with you. How can you go to sleep to- 
night without asking him to forgive you?’’ 

There are few young children who will 
not be affected by such an appeal as this,— 
who will not feel sincerely sorry for the 
wrong—be ready to ask God’s forgiveness, 
and to resolve to do sono more. If it ap- 
pears that these feelings exist, let the moth- 
er express them in a short and very simple 
address to God. She )may then close the 
interview by saying, ‘‘ Now, my child, God 
has heard our prayer. He knows whether 
you have felt what I have been saying. If 
you have, he has forgiven you, and he will 
love you, and take care of you to-night, 


just as if you had not done wrong.” 
Jacob Abbot. 
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GRATITUDE FOR MERCIES. 


‘God is benevolent,” says a Christian 
parent toherchild. ‘‘ He loves to do good, 
and he does good to all mankind, therefore 
you ought to be grateful to him.’’. ‘The ef- 
fect of such general statemenjs, upon the 
heart of a child, must be very vague and 
superficial. 

‘** You are a great deal better this morn- 
ing,”’ says another parent to a child who 
has spent the night in sickness and suffer- 
ing. ‘Your fever is gone, and you seem 
to be getting well very fast. -Do you know 
who made you so much better? It was 
God who pitied and relieved you, and we 
must thank him heartily this morning for 
his goodness.” If, then, there is, in the 
morning prayer a distinct and particular 
allusion to the case, coming from the. fa- 
ther’s heart, the child will be affected. In 
a few days, some other proof of the divine 
goodness towards itself may be pointed out, 
then some of the most marked examples of 
his goodness to others; and thus a knowl- 
edge of the Universal Benevolence which 
forms an unchanging trait in the divine 
character, will come last in the series of 
steps, and will be fully established only 
after a considerable time, and the presen- 
tation of many particular instances.—Ib. 





DAUGHTERS. 


Let no father impatiently look for sons. 
He may please himself with the ideas of 
boldness and masculine energy and moral 
or martial achievements ; but ten to one he 
will meet with little else than frowardness, 
reckless imperiousness and ingratitude. 
“Father, give me the portion which falleth 
to me,’’’ was ‘the imperious demand of the 
profligate prodigal who had been indulged 
from his childhood. ‘This case is the rep-. 
resentation of thousands; the painter: who 
drew his portrait painted for all, posterity.. 
But the daughter, she clings like the rose 
leaf about the stem to the parent home, and. 





the parental heart; she. watches the ap 
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proaching smile and deprecates the slight- 
est shade on the brow ; she wanders not on 
forbidden pleasure ground, wrings not the 
heart at home with her midnight absence ; 
wrecks not the hope to which early prom- 
ises have given birth, or paralyzes the mind 
that doats on the chosen object. Wher- 
ever the son‘may wander in search of a 
fortune or pleasure, there is the daughter 
within the sacred temple of home ; the ves- 
tal virgin of its innermost sanctuary, keep- 
ing alive the flame of domestic affection, 
and blessing that existence of which she is 
herself a part.—Anon. 


Editorial. 











THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. I. 


. THE ANGEL APPEARS TO MARY. 








A litdle girl said, when she took up a book 
and found something in it about God and heav- 
en, she laid it down again, because it was too 
serious. But some little boys and girls love to 
hear about serious things. I am going to tell 
you about a Wonderful Person. You will say, 
“I know who you mean.” Yes, you do, because I 
have told you by the title which I have put at the 
head of my piece. But, a great many years be- 
fore this Person was born, a prophet told about 
him, and said, among other things, that his 
naine should be called Wonderful, and that he 
should be born of a Virgin, 

A little boy wanted to know if, when he read 
books and papers, it was the same as if the wri- 
ter was talking to him, In what I am about to 
write, I shal] imagine that all the readers of the 
Companion were; sitting in the meeting house, 
and | speaking to then. What an interesting 
congregation! Not less, I suppose, than twelve 
thousand children and youth! Well, if I had 
them before me, I should think it a great thing 
to be called on to speak tothem. If I live ten 
years, they will be so many young men and 
young women; and who knows but in twenty 
years, some of them will be judges, or legisla- 
tors, or governors, or ministers of the gospel ? 
Perhaps some of them will be far off, over the 
ocean, among the heathen, Who knows, if | 
speak right, but I may set in motion a ball that 
will roll round the globe? If I should do any 
thing towards leading one of their souls to the 
Saviour, or towards forming their minds in the 
right mould, perhaps the influence which I may 
be able to exert on some of them, may reach to 
the o.her side of the world. But I want my lit- 
tle readers to feel that they have something to 
do as well as I. Iam to speak to them; and 
they are to hear. My good speeches will do 
thein no good, if they do not hear ‘and obey. 

But; perhaps you ‘will’ say, that I am forget- 
ting my story. Well, 1 was-saying that a pro- 
phet foretold that the blessed Saviour should be 
born of a Virgin. Many hundred years after- 
wards, God sent the. angel Gabriel to the Vir- 
gin Mary, to tell ber that she should be the 
mother of Jesys. 

What is an angel? Angels are good spirits, 
that serve God in heaven; and sometimes he 
sends them down to take care of them that love 
hini. 

Can we see angels? Did any one ever see 
an angel? Angels are spirits; and spirits can- 
hot be seen by bodily eyes. Butin olden times, 
before the Bible was finished, angels used to 
come down inthe form of men, and appear to 
people, as you will read of in the Bible, I sup- 
pose this was the way that the angel appeared 
tothe Virgin Mary. In pictures you will see 
angels represented as having wings, Here isa 
picture before me, in which the angel Gabriel 
ia represented as a man. with wings, with an 
olive branch in his hand, kneeling before Mary; 
and two little babies in the air, with wings, are 
for cherubs, and a dove over, Mary’s head, for 
the Holy Ghost, who sometimes appeared in the 
shape of a dove. But all this is the imagina- 
tion of the painter. You must not be deceived 
by the pictures which you see of things in the 
Bible. We don’t know, how the angel looked 
that appeared to Mary. 

Would you not be glad if you could see an 
angel?. I, do,.not. suppose you would.- Mary 
was:dfraid, when she saw. the angel. But: he 
spoke kindly to her, and told, her, not, to, be 
afraid; for'God was pleased: with) her, and had 
sent him to tell her'that she should: have a som 
and call his name Jesus, which means Saviour, 


betause he should save his people from their sins. | pears. 


sins? He has died for us, to save us from be- | 
| death breaks the bubble, and we lie down in 


ing punished for ever in hell. 1: we trust in 
him, he will take away our sins, so tint, when 


us for them. He also gives his people new 
hearts, so that, when they die, they may go to 
heaven, and be holy and good, like God. Will 
you not trust in him, my dear young friends ? 
Will you not love him? Do you not want to 
have him take away your sins, so that you may 
be good, and go to heaven and be with him, 
when you die? Then you must stop doing 


wrong, and loving what is bad; and you must 
love to do right, and mind every thing which 
God says. N. 





The above picture represents the mode of 
travelling in Yucatan, in Mexico. It is called 
in that country a “ Yucatan coach and four.” 
Yucatan was formerly a part of the Mexican 
government, but like Texas, which also once 
belonged to Mexico, it has declared its inde- 
pendence, and now has a government of its own, 
with a President and Congress like the gover'ir- 
ment of the United States. The natives of Yu- 
catan are Indians, called Yucateos ; and fonr of 
these Indiaus make the horses in a “ Yucatan 
coach and four,” as represented above.. This is 
not the only mode of travelling in that country, 
but is designed particularly for crossing the 
high mountains which are. numereus there, and 
over which it would be quite impossible for car- 
riages to pass. The Indians of Mexico were 
once the lords of the soil, and had the whole 
rule of the country; but the whites have sub- 
dued them, as they have the native inhabitants 
of other portions of America, and now the poor 
Indians are but the menials and servants of 
those who have conquered them and deprived 
them of their country. The people who now 
rule in Yucatan are descendants of Spaniards 
who first discovered that part of the world, and 
conquered its inhabitants. 

Mr. Stephens, the celebrated traveller, and 
others, have recently visited Yucatan and pub- 
lished accounts of what they saw respecting 
the country aud people. We shall, hereafter, 
perhaps, tell the readers of the Companion more 
about the Yucateos, which are in many respects 
an interesting people. A. 


WHAT WILL STICK FAST. 


The day is coming, my young friends, when 
we shall, perceive every thing departing from 
us.. Death puts to flight every thing temporal 
and earthly. 

When death comes, friends wil) not stick 
fast: They may desire to, and we may desire 
to have them. But we cannot carry any thing 
out of the world with us, not the dearest of all 
we have Joved here. They may have stuck 
fast to us, and we to them through many years, 
but as we enter the dark valley they cannot go 
with us, 

And our property cannot stick fast to us then. 
We.may, have loved it better than our life, 
We may ‘have taken it into our inmost hearts, 
and our strongest affections may have grasped 
it with all their power. But death will tear it 
from us, Silver} gold, splendid apparel, houses, 
lands, ships, merchandise—all fades and disap- 








Not the slightest portion of it cleaves to 
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And the great honor we had among men; 


| as low and dark, and cold a grave, as though we 
we die, God will not remember them to punish | 


were never known beyond our own fireside. No 
earthly glory sticks fast to any man, as death’s 
cold hand is upon him. He must leave it all as 
he goes into eternity. 

But there is one thing that will stick fast to 
the soul, when passing through the final scenes 
of death, and that is sin! It will not drop off 
of itself. And the cleansing blood of Christ 
having been rejected, there is nothing to wash 
it away. Wishes and prayers, and good reso- 
lutions—all are in vain. Sin is that which 
sticks fast. We shall desire it may not cleave 
to us more than we can desire any other thing. 
We shall see how odious and hateful it makes 
us in the sight of God and all holy beings. 
They cannot endure to have us near them. 
We must be driven out of their happy society- 
How much we shall then desire that sin had all 
been washed away ! 

But we can now do that which shall prevent 
sin sticking fast hereafter. If we carry our 
wicked hearts, in penitence and faith to the Sa- 
viour, he can and will sprinkle us with his blood 
which cleanseth from all sin. But every days’ 
delay makes sin stick fast, and more and more 
so. The more we indulge in it, the more pow- 
erful the grasp it has upon the soul. Therefore 
we must go quickly tothe Saviour. We cannot 
apply to hiin too soon. H. 








Variety. 








DONALD AND THE CATHOLIC NOBLEMAN. 


A Scotch nobleman, of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, lived a very retired life, and left his 
affairs very much in the hands of others, One 
of his tenants, named Donald, rented a farm upon 
which his forefathers had lived above 200 years. 
The lease by which he held was on the point of 
expiring, and the steward refused to allow Don- 
ald a renewal, wishing to give it to a friend of 
his own. Poor Donald tried every argument in 
his power with the steward, but in vain, At 
length he determined to make his case, known to 
his lordship himself; but at the castle door he 
was repulsed, the steward having given orders 
that he should not be admitted. 

Donald, almost in despair, resolved’ on a bold 
He climbed over the garden wall, 
and entering a private door, made his way un- 
obsesved towards the apartments of the noble- 
man. As he drew near he heard his lordship’s 
voice engaged in prayer; and waiting till he 
should conclude, distinctly heard him pleading 
earnestly withthe Virgin Mary and St. Francis 
to intercede with the Father and Son in his 
behalf. 

After the voice ceased, Donald gently knock- 
ed at the door, was admitted, and made his case 
known to thie nobleman, who, greatly moved by 
his tale; assured him that his lease should be 
renewed, and himself and family << from 
the resentigent of the steward. onald. poured 
forth his eafgest and artless thanks, and was 
about to take. leave, when a feeling of awxiety 
for the generous, nobleman took possession of 
his mind, and, be addressed him thus: 

“ My lord,,4: have been a bold man, but you 
have forgive me, and saved me and my. family 
from ruin. _Pwould again be a bold man, and 
say something farther; if 1 have your. permis- 
sion. 

“Well, Donald, speak out,” said the no- 
. N a Oe 

“ My lord,” replied Donald, “as I stood ‘wait- 
ing “{ on door, Bheard you praying: with 
great earnestness.to the Virgin Mary and St. 
Francis ; youseemed to be very unhappy. Now, 
my lord, forgive me; but I-cannot.h Mibbking 
that the Vicgin Mary and St,Peancis will do 
you but tree. ot had beer a ruined man 
if I had trusted to your servants ; I came direct 
to your lordship and you heard me. Now if you 
would but leave the Virgin Mary and St. Fran- 
cis, who I am convinced will do no more for you 
than your steward would for me, and just go di- 
rect to the Lord Jesus himself and pray to him 
for what you need, he will hear you and grant 
the desires of your heart; for he has said in his 
word, “Him that cometh to me,I will in no 
wise cast out.” 





TAKE CARE OF THAT TONGUE. 


It is your tongue. You have not the care of 
your neighbor’s tongues. Theirs may need 
care, but it is with yours only that I am now 
concerned, and about which I am anxious deep- 
ly to interest you. 

It is you only that can take care of it. If your 
neighbors could have done it, they very likely 
would have done it long ere this with a ven- 
geance. They have thought about your tongue, 
and,used their own about it, beyond question, 
and would be well pleased with dominion over 
it. But they cannot have it. You are the 
only ruler. 

needs care. Whose tongue does not? 
“The tongue is‘ an unruly member.” Nota 
Greek or a Romanitongue only. Not a Jewish. 


| or a Gentile tongue merely. 


The tongue. 


| Here is universality of application, and the ap- 





pellation is “unruly.” This net is large enough 
to catch all the birds. Your tongue therefore 
needs care.—NV. Y. Evangelist. 


WOMAN’S TEMPER. 


No trait of character is more valuable in a 
female than the possession of a sweet. temper. 
Home can never be made happy without it. It 
is like the flowers that spring up in our pathway 
reviving and cheering us. Let aman go home 
at night, wearied and worn by the toils of the 
day, and how soothing is a word dictated by a 
good disposition! It is sunshine falling upon 
his heart. He is happy, and the cares of life 
are forgtten. A sweet temper has a soothing 
influence over the minds of a whole family. 
Where it is found in the wife and mother, you 
observe kindness and love predominating over 
the bad feelings of a natural heart. Smiles, 
kind words, and looks, characterize the children, 
and peace and love have their dwelling there. 
Study, then, to acquire and retain a sweet tem- 
per. It is more valuable than gold, it capti- 
vates more than beauty ; and to the close of life 
retains all its freshness and power. 


WOMEN’S LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


Tn all countries, women love flowers; in all 
countries they form nosegays of them; but it is 
only in the bosom of plenty that they conceive 
the idea of embellishing their dwellings with 
them. The cultivation of flowers among the 
peasantry, indicates a revolution in all their 
feelings. It is a delicate pleasure, which makes 
its way through coarse organs ; it is a creature 
whose eyes were opened ; it is a sense of the 
beautiful—a faculty of the soul which is awak- 
ened. Those who have travelled in the coun- 
try, can testify that a rose tree under the win- 
dow, a honeysuckle around the door of a cot- 
tage, are always a good omen to the tired trav- 
eller. The hand which cultivates flowepg, is not 
closed against the application of the poofy or the 
wants of the stranger, 














Poetry. 








THE IDLE BEE. 


*T was a fine summer morning as ever was seen, 

The sky was so blue and the fields were so green, 
And the weather so pleasant and sunny ; 

When a bee sallied forth from her cozy retreat, 

And left her snug hive so well ordered aud neat, 
To ramble in search of some honey. 


But idleness ever will find an excuse, 

And soon she complained of the new-falling dews 
How much they impeded her labor ; 

* At present,” said she, *’twill be useless to toil, 

The dew will soon dry, so [’]] rest me awhile, 
And ca]l on a crony and neighbor.” 


Her friend was so pressing, so chatty and gay, 
That the sun had Jong dried all the dew-drops 
away 
Before she once thought of departing ; 
But now, so intense was the heat of the sun, 
She clearly foresaw little work could be done, 
Such fierce scorching beams he was darting. 


“O dear, I shall faint,” al] desponding said she, 
Though many an active industrious bee, 
Well laden with honey, flew past her ; 
“T’ll lay myself down in the cup of this rose, 
*T will be cool when I’ve taken a little repose, 
And then I must labor the faster.” 


So suug was her lodging, so soundly she slept, 
That when from her covert awakening she crept, 
The evening was rapidly closing ; 
And now that the night its long shadows had cast 
Too late she regretted the hours that had 
passed, 
And mourned o’er her gossip and dozing. 


But neither repentance nor tears could atone, 
Nor call back the hours that so quickly had 
* flown,— 
The day was forever departed ; 
The flowrets were closing their dull heavy eyes, 
And the gray mists of evening began to arise, 
When she turned toward home heavy-hearted. 


And as she skulked slowly with many a sigh, 
Her busy companions buzzed joyfully by, 
Their hearts with proud industry swelling: 
And, loudly the queen bee was heard to com- 
lain, 
And Diocten if ever so idle again, 
She no longer should share in their dwelling. 
O let me be active, and work while I may, 
For great is the labor, and short is the day, 
And soon will life’s work-time be o’er; 
Let me try to be useful, and clever, and good, 
And live for my neighbor, my country, and God, 
And never be indolent more. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Terms of the Youth's: Companion. 
A single copy $1 a year in advance. 








Six copies for $5. “ - > = 
25 copies, 80 cents per copy, “ =o 
50 do. 75 do. " * & &> 
100 do. 50 do. ola 


Bounp Votumes,—Volume XVII. from May, 
1843, to May, 1844, bound in stout paper at. 
$1, or in extra binding and lettered, at $1,25, 
may be had’ at this Office. - ae 
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